THE BEGINNING OF THE END Those rights, those privileges which made our fathers free men, are in question.'1 Although perhaps he himself scarcely realized it, he was clearly narrowing down the issue to the simple one of Kong versus People. At the moment he concealed the real issue behind the cloak of Buckingham's power, and affirmed that he was defending the King from an evil councillor no less than the people from injustice and oppression. There was no general conception that the King and Buckingham were one. It was universally believed that only the Duke's evil influence prevented their getting into touch with their monarch. But renew the impeachment they dared not, for Charles had made it sufficiently clear that any such attempt would be followed by an immediate dissolution.
By March s8th the Commons had strenuously contested the King's right to arbitrary imprisonment and arbitrary taxation. Upon the former power Charles was most loth to relinquish his hold. What would happen, he asked again and again, if in times of great peril the King were not allowed to commit dangerous conspirators to prison without revealing his secret causes? This power the Commons had never really questioned, although it was, perforce, included in the general protest. The point was that Charles had misused his prerogative by turning it against his own subjects for his own illegal ends. This was their view of the situation.
The debates on these vexed questions waxed fast and furious. It seemed that the session would never end. The King did not allow the usual Easter recess, the Commons sat all through the normal holiday, and the Good Friday of 1628 was one of the busiest days they had ever seen. All day they argued hotly as to whether subsidies should be given before grievances had been redressed. On April i2th
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